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In a laboratory a SCIENTIST experiments 
with a new gas turbine... using heat-resist- 
ing alloy blades that are far stronger, at 
1100°F., than ordinary steel at room 
temperature 


...the name on the GAS TURBINE is Westinghouse. 


On a special machine a TESTER employs 

a Rototrol* for smoothly accelerating a large 
flywheel, used in determining the wear- 
resisting qualities of tires and brakes— 

for huge air transports of the future. 


...the name on the ROTOTROL is Westinghouse. 


* Registered Trademark 





In a power plant an ENGINEER uses a 
Vibrograph to “take the pulse” of a turbo- 
generator ... recording the smallest 
vibrations as a trace on a film. 


...the name on the VIBROGRAPH is Westinghouse. 









., Ina manufacturing plant an OPERATOR 
a uses an electronic control to regulate 
the movement of milling cutters— 
oy. for accurately machining irregular con- 
| tours on giant ship propellers. 


...the name on the ELECTRONIC CONTROL 
is Westinghouse. 


house NOW THAT Westinghouse technical skill and “know-how” have 
turned from war to peace, expect great things... from Westing- 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


PLANTS 'N 25 CITIES 


house research, engineering, and precision manufacture. 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS - Sumnday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC © TED MALONE-Moa. thru Fri., 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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Ag-Domecon Council Reorganized 


Agricultural and Home Economic students 
and organizations are again united, after a lapse 
of two years, in the Ag-Domecon Council. 


The Council consists of representatives from 
each campus organization in Ag. and Home Ec. 
The officers are elected by student ballot in both 
colleges during the spring term. 


Fight organizations sent representatives to 
reorganize and act until the general election in 
the spring term. Groups not present will send 
delegates as soon as they reorganize. Malcom 
McDonald ’47 was selected chairman and Harriet 
Frieml *46, secretary, to act until the general 
election. 


Duties of the Council are; to set up a schedule 
of meeting dates for all groups so there will be 
fewer conflicts, to arrange and conduct the Farm 
and Home Week dance, to represent Ag. and 
Home Ec. students in the affairs of the Univer- 
sity and to sponsor educational programs which 
require the cooperation of all campus groups. 


Ed. Note.—In the past the Ag-Domecon Council has 
been very influential in coordinating inter-college stu- 
dent activities. Its record is an example of efficient 


democratic action. 
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find out about some leading Ag. and Home 
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ball on a mountain side? Alice Alter did, and 
now she’s at Cornell to tell about it. 
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Home Ec Club gets started 
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haps you'll find cut where some of the old 
gang are working. 
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Research Is A Good Investment... 






EVER SINCE the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station was established fifty-eight years ago, 
the results of its research have helped make farms and farm homes better, healthier, and more prosperous. 
Large cash dividends come from modest investments in scientific research. Here are a few examples 
of the hundreds of research projects under way at Cornell, which have already saved thousands of dol- 
lars for farmers and homemakers of New York state. 





APPLES. Farmers had to know 
how to store three million dol- 
lars worth of apples safely. By 
spending only $25,000 on re- 
search, Cornell scientists dis- 
covered a method of storage 
that promises to save more than 
half a million dollars for grow- 
ers, as soon as the storage facil- 
ities can be built. Consumers will 
find those apples fresher and 
more delicious too. The apple 
at left in the picture had the 
benefit of the new kind of stor- 
age. 






























CANNING FOOD. A jar of home-canned food can be spoiled by the 
insignificant-looking rubber ring that seals it. Many hours of house- 
wives’ time and many dollars’ worth of food were being wasted as a 
result of the objectionable flavors caused by the inferior rubber rings 
of wartime. Through their research the scientists of Cornell’s College 
of Home Economics contributed to the solution of this problem, and 


thus helped housewives to “cure” the “sick” rubber rings and save 
the food. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


All these dollar-saving discoveries get to the farmers and homemakers 





through many channels. The State Extension Service, through its 
county agents in agriculture, home economics, and 4-H Club work, 
the press, the radio, the many technical and popular bulletins are all 
BREEDING HEALTHY POULTRY. Just 
one poultry-killing disease—leuko- 
sis—robs New York poultrymen of 
more than $4,000,000 every year. 
But experiments in breeding have 


now produced strains of poultry ie 
that can put up a good fight oa Research Pays Dividends 
against leukosis. Thus, by increas- 
ing the health of the poultry, re- 


search has reduced the farmers’ 
losses. 


means of carrying the results of research to the people of the state. 







THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
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Garmers Leak Ahead 


by Wm. I. Myers 


This is the first time in our his- 
tory that we have had two great 
wars within the lifetime of one gen- 
eration. I hope it is the last. Since 
these disasters have occurred, it is 
important to avoid as many as 
possible of the mistakes that fol- 
lowed World War I, in domestic as 
well as international affairs. 

World War II, started while we 
were still in a depression, brought 
prosperity to agriculture. The gen- 
eral pattern of New York farm 
prices thus far has been similar to 
that of World War I, with 1945 
average farm prices about the same 
as in 1920. 

Farm wages have _ increased 
rapidly to meet the competition of 
war jobs and are more than twice 
as high as in 1939. New York farm 
prices are about 20 or 25 per cent 
above their normal long-time rela- 
tionship to the general price level 
and costs other than labor. We are 
very likely to lose this advantage 
over the next few years through a 
decline in prices or a rise in costs or 
both. 

The violence of the readjustment 
in farm prices depends on the 
trend of the general price level over 
the next few years. If the price level 
declines, farm prices will fall faster 
and farther. This is what happened 
in 1920-21 when farm prices fell 50 
per cent in about a year. If the gen- 
eral price level remains stable, a 
moderate decline in farm prices 
would be expected; while if the 
price level rises moderately, farm 
prices would decline little if any. 


Price Supports 

Congress has passed measures to 
protect farmers against drastic 
price declines before they have 
time to readjust farming operations 
to a peacetime basis. There is dan- 
ger of carrying a price support pro- 
gram too far, considering the long- 
time interests of farmers. For some 


commodities, especially those whose 
production was greatly increased in 
wartime, these support prices are 
likely to result in greater produc- 
tion than can be sold at these 
prices. The government can guar- 
antee prices but cannot make con- 
sumers buy more than they desire, 
and if large government expendi- 
tures are required to make good on 
price guarantees, they are quite 
certain to result in rigid production 
control for such products. 


Experience of the °30’s proved 
that production control of individ- 
ual farm products is not a solution 
for a too-low level of farm prices 
and incomes. Any program to raise 
total income by reducing produc- 
tion is bound to fail because size 
of crop and price tend to be com- 
pensating. It is probably better for 
farmers and the nation to taper off 
support prices and to end them 
soon. 


Prosperous Prospects 


High employment and _produc- 
tion in cities are important factors 
in the prosperity of Northeastern 
farmers. Good farm incomes con- 
tribute to full employment in cities 
through demand for goods and ser- 
vices. We cannot stabilize one part 
of our economy at levels substan- 
tially higher than the rest. It may 
take 6 to 8 years to make up deficits 
in homes and durable goods, and 
this “catching up” period should be 
reasonably prosperous for North- 
eastern farmers who do not have 
heavy debts. 


Farm incomes will not be main- 
tained at a favorable level unless 
national income is_ substantially 
above pre-war. National income is 
the product of employment and 
business activity times wages and 
prices. Hence, national policies to 
stabilize the general price level and 
to maintain high levels of produc- 








Wm. I. Myers 
Dean of The Agricultural College 


tive employment are of first im- 
portance to northeastern agricul- 
ture, as well as to the nation. 

The full employment bill now 
before Congress emphasizes one of 
these factors, employment. There 
is danger of appearing to promise 
too much, for government jobs for 
all unemployed is fantastic; only 
private enterprise can provide high 
levels of productive employment in 
a free economy. Primary responsi- 
bility of the government is to estab- 
lish and coordinate policies to en- 
courage private enterprise to pro- 
vide the necessary jobs. There is 
need for prompt removal of excess 
profits taxes and double taxation 
of private enterprises that provide 
jobs; and for monetary and credit 
policies to avoid both deflation and 
inflation. 

Government—federal, state and 
local—can also provide well-planned 
programs of useful public works to 
try to even out fluctuations in the 
construction industry. Agricultural 
leadership is important to help get 
the rest of the economy moving to- 
ward these goals of stabilization of 
prices and employment at favor- 
able levels. 


Five-Point Program 


Any postwar program for noth- 
eastern farmers should first of all 
aim toward providing an adequate 
diet for the many millions of con- 
sumers who live in this area. We 


(Continued on page 18) 
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With Capt, Steve Close in France 


“Attractively kept and beauti- 
ful” would describe the French 
countryside. Divided into districts 
which would conform to individual 
states in the U. S., France is well 
suited for many types of farming. 

I have just seen the grape harvest 
in the champagne district. Raising 
grapes for champagne and wine is 
one of the most extensive agricul- 
tural pursuits, while the champagne 
district itself is a rolling, vine cov- 
ered region with its center valley 
formed by the Marne river. This is 
the best champagne grape region of 
France and the world. The French 
call it the “black” grape region, 
which is a “fooler” because the 
grapes are, in reality, blue like our 
Concords. 


Eight Years For A Bottle 


“Champagne” grapevines are 
allowed to grow about three feet 
high. The culture of the vine re- 
quires much care, is costly, and six 
years must pass before the vine be- 
gins to yield grapes of requisite 
quality. After this the vine lives on 
for many years. Picking, about the 
end of September, must be com- 
pleted within a few days at the per- 
fection of ripeness. 

The grapes then go to a press 
house and from here the juice is 
sent to one of the champagne estab- 
lishments to go through the very 
old process for making good cham- 
pagne. The aging takes about eight 
years. If you’re planning to have 
champagne at your wedding or for 
Christmas, better make your plans 
now. 


Percheron Country 


North of the better grape coun- 
try and south of Paris is the famous 
Percheron district, known for fine 
quality draft horses. Here is the 
“cradle of the race.” Many good 
Percherons now in New York State 
are progeny of horses purchased 
from this famous region of France. 

The French are very proud of 
their horses, both heavy and light, 
and use this type of power for agri- 


culture more than the American 
farmer does. 

North of Paris in Normandy are 
apple orchards and the dairy region. 
This is the hedgerow country so 
well known in this war. Many Hol- 
stein cattle are found here in addi- 
tion to mixed herds. 


Cider Setup 


The process for making cider dif- 
fers greatly from our modern 
methods and would interest any by- 
stander. The apples are first ground 
or chopped upon a large machine 
that resembles a meat grinder with 
a handle. These chopped apples are 
then shoveled up to a press where 
a worker squares off a layer about 
five feet by five and four inches 
high. 

On this he puts a layer of straw. 
These layers are continued until the 
block is about five feet tall. Then 
the press squeezes the juices from 
the apples where it is run into small 
barrels. The process is then repeat- 
ed. Funny thing is, the workers 
take great pains to get the square 
just right, but pay no attention to 
how much juice squishes through 
their shoes. 


A Look Around 


Eastern France, down through 
the Rhone Valley, is the grain 
region. The Delta region around 
Marseilles is citrus fruit country 
and the land of flowers. Many va- 
rieties of the flowers grown are 
made into French perfumes. The 
G.I. sent much of this home to the 
folks on his way through France 
last winter. Down near the Riviera 
on the Mediterranean are the olive 
orchards as well as the sunshine 
country where swimming is good 
the year ’round. 

France is an old country; a high- 
ly cultivated, agricultural country, 
one in which all usable land is 
under cultivation. Perhaps it will 
always remain like that although 
the war might hasten the introduc- 
tion of more modern 
methods. 
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Melon Stealing 
by Anne Hamblen 


Melon-stealing is an art requiring 
finesse, daring, and a good dark 
night. It includes ditches, streams, 
and barbed-wire fences, but there is 
only one painful experience to be 
avoided—reaching the field and 
finding that the melons have all 
been picked. 

Two traditions must be remem- 
bered in melon-stealing. (1) Never 
steal melons on Sunday. (2) Always 
thump your melons before picking. 
Thumping may not tell you any- 
thing and novices may ask, “Why 
thump!,” but it is a ritual, like 
grace before meals, that lends dig- 


nity to the proceedings. It must 
never be forgotten. 


Some people think melon-steal- 
ing is sinful, particularly parents. 
This shows that they  haven’t 
looked at the problem broad-mind- 


edly. In stealing melons, you help 
the farmer to get rid of his market- 
ing problems and you increase the 
price by decreasing the supply. 
Really scientific farmers (who know 
all about the laws of supply and de- 
mand) hire melon-stealers and they 
find that it really pays. 


After enough experience, it is 
possible to become a connoisseur of 
melons. Ordinary ones lose interest, 
and the exotic must be sought. This 
fall, there were some new midget 
melons with a promising look, but 
parents (as mentioned above) be- 
came stubborn and undemocratic. 
The tragedy was unique—our mid- 
gets belonged to the minister. Sure- 
ly, he could have forgiven us our 
theft had he seen the faithful and 
forlorn way in which those melons 
were thumped, but never taken. 


One of Joanie’s Sailors wrote: 


“T can understand most of your 
program, but egads, what’s this 
‘Agronomy’? It sounds like a mix- 
ture of Agriculture and Astonomy. 
Is it the study of farming on the 
other planets?” 
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All-cround Frosh 


BERNARD “BUD” STANTON ‘49 

The Cornell Countryman has 
chosen “Bud” Stanton, based on 
his pre-college record, as the most 
outstanding Freshman of the class 
of 49. “Bud” is a farm boy from 
Greenville, New York, in Albany 
County. 

Greenville High School was very 
proud of Bud and we doubt if any- 
one could have been more active 
than he. He was a member of the 
varsity basketball team for two 
years, track team one year, captain 
of league champion volley ball 
team, president and secretary of 
student council, president of his 
Junior and Senior classes, played 
clarinet and piano in the orchestra, 
sang in the glee club and chorus, 
was sports editor for two years, and 
valedictorian of the Class of 742. 

In addition to his many duties in 
school Bud was very active in 4-H 
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Photo by Howard Shepard 
club work. He was secretary of 
Greenville’s F.F.A. and secretary 
of the district F.F.A. At the na- 
tional dairy show in 1941 at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, Bud took first 
place judging Jerseys. At Farm and 
Home Week in 1942 he took first 
prize in the judging of dairy and 
other livestock. At the Syracuse and 
Cortland State Fairs he took first 
place in judging livestock in the 
years 41 and °42 respectively. 
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From 1940 to 1945 he has been 
active in the Albany County Dairy 
Club and has held the offices of 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

In 1944 he was president of the 
Eastern District 4-H Club Coun- 
cil. He has been a 4-H’er eleven 
years and won the achievement cup 
in 1942 and 1943. He was a membar 
of the Hiawatha Grange and held 
the office of Steward. In 1941 he 
was sent to Boys’ State at Syracuse 
by the local American Legion. 

He has been on the New York 
State Committee for Older Rural 
Youth and is now a Vice-president 
of the Rural Youth of the United 
States of America (successor to the 
Youth Section American Country 
Life Assoc. ). 

“Bud” Stanton hasn’t wasted any 
time at Cornell in joining activities, 
as he is already a member of the 
Cornell Grange, 4-H Extension 
Club, Sage Choir, and is a compet 
on the Cornell Countryman. 





CORNELL GRANGE MEETING 
The Cornell Grange No. 1577 


held its regular meeting on Tues- 
day night, November 20th in Com- 
stock Hall where 16 new officers 
were elected for the coming year. 
Succeeding Walter Boek as Master 
is Mrs. Peggy Tallakson, a Senior 
in the college of Agriculture. The 
other new officers are: 


Overseer, Robert Place; Lecturer, 
Leonard Cohen; Steward, Elmer 
Clapp; Assistant Steward, Vernon 
Hoskins; Chaplain, Marion Tellier; 
Secretary, Jean Carnell, Treasurer, 
Betty Day; Gatekeeper, Clyde 
Hart; Ceres, Joan Weisberg; Po- 
mona, Mildred Rubicoff; Flora, 
Jane Benko; L. A. Steward, Lois 
Rabinstein; Ex. Committee, Prof. 
Charles Taylor, Miss Mary Eva 
Duthie, Walter Boek. 


The new officers were installed 
at an open meeting in Comstock 
Hall here in Ithaca. The incom- 
ing Master, Mrs. Tallakson expects 
a rapid growth of the Grange here 
on the hill and hopes that all 
Grangers will participate in the 


meetings and activities. 

This year, a well-attended square 
dance with music by Benny’s Blue- 
birds, was sponsored in the Memo- 
rial Room of Willard Straight. The 
Grange is also participating in the 
revival of the Ag Domecon, is carry- 
ing on roller skating parties, and 
will co-sponsor a dance in Barton 
Hall during Farm and Home Week. 


F.F.A. 

The Collegiate Chapter of F.F.A. 
reorganized November 26th at its 
first meeting since 1943. 

Edward Wilmot °46, acting chair- 
man, outlined the purposes of the 


‘Collegiate Chapter as follows; it 


unites students interested in F.F.A. 
and rural education, it acts as a 
welcoming and guiding committee 
for visiting chapters, it handles 
F.F.A. judging contests at Cornell 
an dacquaints students with faculty 
on an informal level. 

Dr. E. R. Hoskins, professor of 
rural education, gave the history of 
the F.F.A. in New York State dur- 
ing the meeting. 


THE 4-H EXTENSION CLUB 

The 4-H Extension Club wel- 
comed many old and new members 
at its first meeting on November 
14. 

New officers presiding at their 
first meeting were Robert Place, 
president; Anna Kovac, secretary; 
John Sterling, treasurer; Alma 
Cook, publicity, and Betty Sharp, 
song leader. Carl Yunker was elect- 
ed vice-president. 

The annual open house was held 
in Warren Seminar Nov. 24 where 
more than 150 students played 
games, acted out consequences and 
square danced for a full evening 
of fun. On Dec. 8 the members 
handled an ice cream concession for 
the semi-formal dance to be held in 
Barton Hall. 

To acquaint the new students 
with campus activities a represen- 
tative of the club talked to fresh- 
men in their orientation classes in 
both Home Ec. and Agr. During 
registration a special schedule blank 
with the programs of the campus 
organizations was given to fresh- 
men. 




























































What a mistake I could have 
made if I had not taken the advice 
of my friend, Jack Stiles, when he 
said, “Walt, I suggest you apply for 
the Danforth Fellowship.” 

JUNIORS AND FRESHMEN, 
the 1946 Danforth Fellowship can 
be yours if you want it and are 
willing to make your life the fullest 
and most interesting one on the 
campus. 

Each spring in the agricultural 
colleges of the United States and 
Canada a four-weeks Danforth Fel- 
lowship is awarded to a junior and 
a two-weeks one to a freshman. 
The student for each is selected by 
his scholastic standing, health, per- 
sonality, character, and leadership 
ability displayed during the three 
years of his college life. 

The purposes of these fellowships 
are, “to help students make deci- 
sions, to enlarge their horizons, 
to broaden their contacts, to ren- 
der guidance and assistance in at- 
taining the four fold way of living.” 

Mr. William H. Danforth, the 
chairman of the board of Ralston 
Purina Company donates these fel- 
lowships. Mr. Danforth has a phi- 
losophy of living that radiates to 
everyone who comes near him or 
his teachings. He believes that we 
gain much by sharing and so he and 
Mr. Earl A. Sindecuse, Public Re- 
lations officer of the Ralston Purina 
Company, dreamed of a time when 
the outstanding hand-picked agri- 
cultural juniors of the world would 
live together for four weeks while 
studying the latest agricultural and 
business ideas, facts, and methods. 
These men did more than dream; 
and so they formed the Danforth 
Fellowships. 


First Roll Call 

On Monday morning the “C” of 
Cornell on my grip joined the rest 
of the grips gathered in front of 
Washington University in St. Louis 
while the 1945 Danforth Fellows 
waited for our first roll call. From 
then on I became “New York,” and 
so it was with the other eighteen 
states and Canada. 

Nineteen of us Danforth Fellow- 
ships soon learned that time was 
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A Fuller Future 


By Walt Boek 





The host and Walt Boek 


valuable as we started on our way 
to the up to date Experimental 
Research farm 43 miles south of St. 
Louis in the Ozark Mountains of 
Missouri. In those three days sched- 
ules were in minutes as we toured 
the farm and studied each unit. 

The 544 acre research farm was 
started with grade animals and 
under circumstances similar to the 
average farm. The men operating it 
are highly trained and have proven 
their worth in agriculture by actual 
experience and work done. The 
farm now includes dairy animals, 
beef animals, swine, sheep, goats, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, rabbits, 
dogs, mink, martin, fox and chin- 
chilla each in separate units. These 
animals are fed experimental rations 
made at the laboratories in St. 
Louis and sent out to be tested 
under a code number unknown to 
the farm hands. Good feeding, good 
breeding, sound management and 
careful sanitation are the watch 
words on this farm. 

A ball game (in which we defeat- 
ed the farm team) and a dip in the 
Merrimac river, with good food and 
evening snacks, gave us the relaxa- 
tion necessary after the long days. 

Back in St. Louis we arrived at 
the air conditioned class room at 
eight in the morning and then list- 
ened to lectures and toured the mill 
with men who know their stuff and 


could pass it on to us in condensed 
form. Our farmworked hands turn- 
ed to pens as we took down notes 
on minerals, vitamins, proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, salesmanship, legal 
arrangements, business growth, per- 
sonnel selection, sanitation pro- 
grams, all kinds of rations, labora- 
tory techniques, advertising, busi- 
ness organization, business man- 
agement, financial arrangements 
and a philosophy of living. 

In between lectures we visited 
the analytical, biological and chem- 
ical laboratories of the plant and 
saw the grain and ingredients mov- 
ing from the elevators to the mixers 
and into the bags which were load- 
ed on cars and trucks on their way 
to the farms. We also saw the St. 
Louis Stock Yard Exchange and 
the National Stock yards where we 
actually went into the pens and 
bought animals for meat packers. 
Then we went to the Swift and 
Company meat packing plant and 
followed sheep, swine, calves and 
steers from the pens to where the 
meat was cut up, packed as smoked 
bacon, veal, mutton or beef and 
shipped on trucks and railroad cars 
to the consumers. 


Travelling Around 


One morning we were guests of 
the Gardner National Advertising 
Agency and watched a request for 
an ad grow from an idea to a full 
page spread in a well-read maga- 
zine. Part of another day saw us in 
the radio station KXOK and the 
St. Louis Post Star Times where 
our voices went out on a national 
hook-up and where we picked up 
the paper from the press telling of 
the dropping of the atom bomb. 

Another morning was spent in 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the great 
grain market of St. Louis. We went 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Homemakers in St. Louis 


By Marge Newell 


After my month on the Danforth 
Fellowship I knew how Aladdin felt 
when he had his wonderful lamp. 
There were thirty-six girls from as 
many different states on this fellow- 
ship. We spent two wonderful weeks 
in St. Louis and two equally won- 
derful weeks at Camp Miniwanca 
in western Michigan. This month 
was jointly sponsored by the Dan- 
forth Foundation and the Ralston 
Purina Company. Girls chosen to 
participate in the fellowship are all 
seniors in Home Economics col- 
leges this fall. 

For two weeks we stayed at Mac- 
Millan Hall, one of the women’s 
dormitories at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis. No sooner had we 
arrived in St. Louis than we left to 
spend two days at the modern re- 
search Farm about forty miles 
southwest of St. Louis. There we 
saw what science can accomplish 
for agriculture. As a matter of fact, 
many of us began to contemplate 
the desirability of spending our lives 
on a farm. But we were whisked 
back to the city before we all be- 
came converted to farmerettes. 

A surprise was in store for us 
every day in St. Louis for we never 
knew what was to come next. One 
day it was lectures by eminent men 
in the nutritional field and a tour of 
the modern research labs. Another 
day we toured the St. Louis Star- 
Times newspaper and broadcast in 
a quiz program over radio station 
KXOK. We spent one whole day 
in the Gardner Advertising Agency, 
seeing how an advertisement is act- 
ually created, and how all depart- 
ments of the agency cooperate to 
perfect a successful ad. 

Our day spent in Barnes Hospi- 
tal Group was especially interesting. 
There we saw the dietitians in 
action and had an opportunity to 
talk to them about their work. We 
also saw all the various divisions of 
the large hospital and we even 
donned masks and caps to see an 





The host and Marg Newell 
operation. 

Many of the girls had _profes- 
sional interests in the day behind 
the scenes at Stix-Baer-and-Fuller, 
one of St. Louis’ largest department 
stores. Several of the buyers and 
department heads spoke to us as a 
group. Later we were able to talk 
to individuals from departments in 
which we were especially interested. 
Last, but not least, we had time to 
really shop. 

We were sorry not to have our 
ration points with us when we visit- 
ed the Swift and Company meat 
packing plant. We saw everything 
there, without exception, from the 
slaughter room to what became of 
the pig’s squeal. There were no 
finicky women in our group, though, 
for we ate with relish the steaks 
that were served for dinner. 

We have all decided that the best 
way to see a city and its sights is to 
have the Chamber of Commerce 
take you on a tour. That’s exactly 
what had been arranged for us, and 
we found that St. Louis has many 
sights well worth seeing. Forest 
Park is not the least of these. This 
park contains the city’s lovely art 
museum, the zoo, and the Jefferson 
Memorial which houses Lindberg’s 
trophies. 

It was a sweet trip the day we 
visited Mavrako’s candy factory. 
We all left there with our sweet 
tooth well satisfied. 

We did things in the evening, too 

saw the Cards defeat the 
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Dodgers to some people’s joy and 
others’ sorrow. We went to thé out- 
door opera for which St. Louis is so 
famous. Firefly was playing the 
evening we attended. Another night 
we all ate dinner together at Gara- 
velli’s, one of St. Louis’ best res- 
taurants. Every minute in St. Louis 
was packed full of fun and excite- 
ment. We hated to leave, but much 
was yet in store for us. 


Traveling together to camp was 
fun. We went via Chicago and so 
had an afternoon to spend there. 
We spent the night at a hotel in 
Muskegon and then went on to 
camp via bus and truck the next 
day. 

At camp we lost our group ident- 
ity among four hundred other girls 
from all sections of the country. We 
met Mr. Danforth, president of the 
American Youth Foundation, at 
Miniwanca. Our camp life revolved 
about his four-fold plan of living in 
which the physical, mental, social 
and religious sides of life are prop- 
erly balanced. 


Our day at camp began at 6:30 
with a dip in Lake Michigan. After 
cleaning up our tents, a quiet period 
was observed for meditation and 
creative thinking. Classes were at- 
tended in the morning in log cabins, 
nestled in the wooded hillsides. 
Courses were in such subjects as 
“Art of Creative Living,” “Chris- 
tian Ethics,” “Horizons,” and 
“Four-Fold Living.” 


The whole camp was divided into 
six Indian tribes. Every camper 
participated in the tribal games and 
contests held in the afternoon. High 
points in the tribal competition 
were the track and swimming 
meets. There was always a time for 
swimming or boating on nearby 
Stony Lake after the game period. 


The evening was devoted to fes- 
tivities of many sorts, a flashlight 
relay, stunt nights, square dancing, 
etc. Before these began there was a 
time dear to all Miniwanca campers 
when we filed silently up the wind- 
ing trail to Vesper Dune for our 
evening worship. Sunset colors on 
the lake and the inspiration and 
peace of those times together will 
never be forgotten. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING 


PRISCILLA ALDEN 


Priscilla Alden, one of the better 
known Home Economics students 
on the hill, epitomizes the type of 
upperclassmen every freshman 
aspires to be. Just a few of Pris- 
cilla’s activities on campus include: 
President of Woman’s Self Gov- 
ernment Assoc., Pres. of the Baptist 
Student Forum, Sec. of Cornell-in- 
China, Member of Mortar Board, 
Omicron Nu, Kappa Delta Epsilon, 
and the Home Economics Club. 

Born in Honolulu on March 13, 
1925, Priscilla has lived in Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
New Jersey and New York before 
coming to Cornell. Pris has spent 
the greater part of her time in 
Beason, New York, and while at- 
tending high school there, devel- 
oped her hobbies of swimming, 
skiing, tennis, and photography. 
Pris loves to create things with her 
hands, and as a result has empha- 
sized the courses in the Textile- 
Clothing and Household Art De- 
partments of the Home Economics 
College. 


University traditions were still in 
full swing when Priscilla entered 
Cornell. Grey frosh caps were being 
worn instead of the Khaki and 
Navy which dotted the campus for 
the following two years. Priscilla 
feels that grim determination in- 
stead of close spirit became the 
prevalent atmosphere on campus. 
“Acceleration” was the aim of the 
University and classes were being 
graduated as quickly as possible. 
Pris is elated to see the strong class 
spirit shown by those of “forty 
nine,” and feels that the termina- 
tion of acceleration is the reason 
for this revived school spirit. 

(Continued on page 12) 


TWILIGHT 


Grey mist falling 
Golden sunset gone 
People plodding slowly 
Onward, ever on. 








Photo by Howard Shepard 
LEWELLYN STANLEY MIX ‘43 

After a lapse of two years we wel- 
come back to Cornell one of the 
most active members of yesteryear. 

Lew was born and raised on a 
farm in Heubelton, N. Y. In high 
school Lew was valedictorian, won 
the Empire Farmer Award, was a 
staff member of the yearbook and 
was a member of the varsity soccer 
and basketball teams for three 
years. 

Lew knew dairy animals and 
demonstrated his ability by being 
on the N. Y. State 4-H dairy judg- 
ing team, the N. Y. State General 
Livestock judging team and the N. 
Y. State 4-H dairy demonstration 
team. While demonstrating at the 
San Francisco Exposition, Lew won 
a $100 scholarship, good for any 
college in the United States. 

Cornell is thankful to Lew’s 
high school teacher and county 
agent because it was mainly 
through their efforts that he came 
to college. 

In 1938 Lew joined his subordi- 
nate, Pomona, and State Granges. 
At Cornell he recognized a need 
for a Grange on campus and, large- 
ly through his efforts, the “Cornell 
Grange” was organized in May 
1942. Lew was elected its first Mas- 
ter. 

Lew was a recipient of Sears Roe- 
buck scholarships during his first 
two years and during his last years 
he received the Knickerbocker 
Scholarship Bursar. Alpha Zeta 
(Continued on page 12) 


HELEN ALLMUTH 


Set apart from the others by her 
wide hazel eyes and long blond hair, 
is a senior in the College of Home 
Economics. The girl we mean is 
Helen Allmuth. Majoring in the de- 
partment of Foods and Nutrition, 
she has a particular desire to be a 
food tester. 

Helen was born in Paterson, New 
Jersey, but now lives in Snyder, 
N. Y. Her itinerary indicates that 
she has seen a great part of the 
United States. 

Arriving on the Cornell campus 
in July 43, Helen has proved that 
acceleration need not interfere too 
much with a normal college life. 
She has found the happy medium 
of mixing books with play. 

Last spring Omicron Nu, the 
scholastic honorary society in Home 
Economics, elected her a member. 
This year she is treasurer. This dis- 
tinction (not the first time Helen 
has been so honored) can be traced 
back to her high school days when 
she belonged to the National Honor 
Society. Other activities also claim 
Helen’s interest. She is interested in 
dramatics and is a member of the 
Willard Straight Music Committee. 
She has served with a Red Cross 
Nutrition Committee and as a 
Dietitian’s Aide. 

On the social side, Helen Allmuth 
is a member of Delta Delta Delta 
sorority and is president of the 
Home Economics Club, the social 
club for Home Ec girls. 

We know Helen will have a high- 
ly successful and thoroughly enjoy- 
able senior year. 


The cost of producing milk on 
dairy farms in New York State 
nearly doubled during World War 
II according to Professor L. C. 
Cunningham. This represents, he 
pointed out, a 93 per cent increase 
during the past 5-year period, com- 
pared with 1932-40, and was due 
largely to higher farm wages and 
feed prices. 




































F you were living in the time and the place 
that your great-great-grandfather lived, you 
would be a farmer simply because your father 
was a farmer, or a carpenter because he was 

a carpenter. That still is the custom in some of the 
old countries. It is a necessary custom where there 
is no education for a trade or business except by 
growing up in it and working at it. 


In America you have free access to education 


that wiil train you for any occupation you choose. 
American freedom of opportunity lets you take 
your choice of occupations, but your success will 
depend on how well you are fitted for it. Farming 
has become a business which requires and rewards 
men trained in natural science, mechanics, and 
management. If you choose to farm, it is worthy 
of the best education you can get. 


Next to your mental equipment, your greatest 
ally in agriculture is mechanical equipment. In 
America farmers produce more per man, and earn 
more pet man, than in any other great nation. That 
is not because their soils are better, but because both 
their skill and their farm machinery are better. 


Your freedom to choose, and their freedom to 
compete, inspires the makers of machines to build 
them better and better. These freedoms are yours 
to enjoy and to defend. 
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= farm machines. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. t 


Farming by Choice 


A business Worthy of 
our Talens and Train 
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The Choice of Experience. When you want to learn 
from the experience of others, you look to those with the 
most experience and the greatest success. Case tractors 
are bought largely by farmers who have had several trac- 
tors and have learned in the school of experience the 
things that really count in a tractor. They have learned 
that the Case Eagle is a sign of a good dealer in good 
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Where The Ganges Slowly Curls 


by Alice Alter 


Woodstock? What’s Woodstock 
you say? Have you ever thought 
about American children in other 
countries and where they go to 
school? Are their schools like ours, 
or are they very different? 

Woodstock is one of the largest 
American schools outside the U. S. 
A. It is situated 7,500 feet up in the 
Himalayan mountains in the north- 
ern part of India. Five hundred 
children of many different national- 
ities attend it, mostly Americans 
and Britishers, but there are also 
Indians, Chinese, Burmese, French, 
Dutch, and many others. Wood- 
stock was organized in 1852 by an 
American mission to avoid sending 
their children back to America for 
early education. By 1928 eight mis- 
sions co-operated in running the 
school and today it is still run by a 
committee of missions. However, 
today, missionary children com- 
pose less than two-thirds of the 
total enrollment. 

There are about an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls in Woodstock. 
Counting Christian and non-Chris- 
tian sects there is a total of more 
than forty different religious groups. 
The teachers are mainly American 
but there are also many British 
and Anglo-Indian teachers. The 
school curriculum follows the Amer- 
ican system with the exception that 
a choice is given to the British and 
Indian students to study for the 
Cambridge exam during their last 
four years. Under the British educa- 
tional system this exam must be 


passed before one has _ finished 
school. 
In extra-curricular _activities 


Woodstock tries to measure up to 
American schools. They have a stu- 
dent government, a Christian En- 
deavor, a school paper, orchestra 
and band, and the graduating class 
puts out a year book and has a 
dramatic group. 

Athletics are a large part of 
school life. You can imagine the 
difficulty of trying to get a flat field 
on a mountain side, but after a lot 





of digging the school finally suc- 
ceeded, though balls still drop off 
the mountain side. Their main 
sports are baseball, basketball, and 
swimming, and students compete 
with near by British and Anglo-In- 
dian schools. 

Woodstock is built on a steep 
mountain side, so steep that it is 
not too unusual for children to be 
killed from falls, though in a short 
time everyone learns to be sure- 
footed as goats. There are five main 
buildings in the school including the 
dormitories (Woodstock is almost 
entirely a boarding school) which 
are scattered over a mile and a half. 
The hillsides are all thickly wood- 
ed, and from the top of the hill 
there is a marvelous view of the 
highest mountain range in the 
world. When you look down toward 
the plains, you can see the low 
hills containing some of the best 
tiger hunting territory in India. In 
the distance the 
slowly. 

The nearest shopping district is 
in the town of Mussoovie three 
miles away, a sufficient distance for 
the school to be protected from con- 
tagious diseases. During the last 
year the town underwent one epi- 
demic after another including 
plague, smallpox, and cholera. 

The school year lasts from early 
March to late November as it is too 
hot down on the plains of India for 
the students to go home for a sum- 
mer holiday. This is an excellent 
idea as the parents usually come up 
for a month or two during the sum- 
mer, rent a cottage near Woodstock, 
and take their children out of 
boarding for that time. 

Most of you have heard of the 
rains. They vary all over India, but 
in the Himalayas they last from 
three to four months during the 
summer. During this time you al- 
most never see the sun as it rains 
many times each day, everything 
molds, long ferns grow up the trunks 
and branches of the trees, the girls’ 
hair comes out of curl and you 
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would never think of going out for 
a step without your raincoat and 
enormous umbrella. In 1943 they 
had 140 inches of rain in three 
months. 

When an American thinks of 
India he thinks of snakes and tigers. 
I’m afraid Woodstock can’t live up 
to that but they do have plenty of 
monkeys on the hillsides and dur- 
ing the colder months, bears and 
leopards sometimes do give people 
frights. The automobile road stops 
about four miles below Woodstock 
so there is only a pack animal, rick- 
shaw path which goes past the 
schoil. You can imagine our great 
excitement when an American jeep 
braved the curves and stairs in the 
path and actually got to the school. 

Woodstock is a fine example of 
an American school in a foreign 
country and the student who grad- 
uates from this school doesn’t feel 
too strange in an American college. 


More than 6,500 students have 
enrolled at Cornell, and this record 
closely approaches the all time high 
of the pre-war year 1940. Veteran 
registration greatly exceeded the 
expectation with more than 1,027 
former members of Uncle Sam’s 
team now at Cornell. 

The college of Agriculture lists 
768 students, Home Economics has 
594, and Veterinary Medicine has 
enrolled 117 for the fall term. 


Seems that Stan Warren has been 
up to his old tricks again. As we 
hear it, during his last stay in the 
Canandaigua Hotel he had that old 
craving for his favorite, Limburger 
cheese. After eating and eating, the 
supply became too abundant. Stan 
searched his room for a place to dis- 
pose of the remainder. Spying a 
potted plant he very carefully re- 
moved the plant and dirt and de- 
posited the loved limburger in the 
bottom and then he more carefully 
repotted the plant. Next morning 
Stan checked out and headed back 
to Ithaca. 

Ten days later he received a let- 
ter from the hotel manager to this 
effect. “We give up. Where is it?” 

















Me of the hay and ensilage harvested this 

year is very low in quality. For the cows in 
milk, a little heavier grain feeding will offset this 
poor quality roughage. The heifers may suffer un- 
less special pains are taken to give them what 
they need. 

For best growth, a yearling heifer generally 
should have 3 to 4 pounds of grain a day when she 
is getting good hay and ensilage. 

The heifers will not eat as much low quality 
hay and ensilage. What they do eat furnishes less 
digestible nutrients. Therefore, it is doubly im- 
portant to increase the rate of grain feeding to 
furnish all the nutrients they need for maximum 
growth. As the table shows, 6 to 8 pounds of grain 
a day is needed to do the job. 

Either Fitting Ration or home-grown grains 
with minerals will be satisfactory with top 
quality hay. 

G.L.F. Fitting Ration, higher in protein than 


home-grown grains, is needed when heifers are 
getting poor quality roughage. 

The heifers are next year’s herd replacements. 
Feed them right and grow them big. 


DAILY FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR 


600 LB.—1000 LB. HEIFERS 
8.7 to 12.6 lbs. T.D.N.—1.1 to 1.3 lbs. Digestible Protein 


LBS. LBS. 
T.D.N. | Digestible 
Protein 


WITH GOOD ROUGHAGE 
8-10 Ibs. Early Cut Clover Mixed 
Hay furnishes 


20-25 Ibs. Good Corn Silage 
furnishes 


| 3.8 to 4.8 


3-4 lbs. Fitting Ration furnishes 
Total 

WITH POOR ROUGHAGE 

6-8 lbs. Late Cut Hay furnishes 

15-20 lbs. Frosted Silage furnishes 


6-8 lbs. Fitting Ration furnishes 
Total 





COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.— The cooperative owned and controlled by the farmers it serves 
in New York, New Jersey, and northern Pennsyluania—OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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A Guller Fuiure 


(Continued from page 6) 


on the buying floor and watched 
the grain samples come in from the 
cars and sold in relation to prices 
on the ticker tape from Chicago and 
other markets. 


The two weeks in St. Louis were 
not all work, for we had time out to 
see the St. Louis Browns lose to the 
Cleveland Indians, and to hear the 
outdoor Metropolitan Opera. Both 
were a thrill to us farm boys who 
played ball in a pasture and had 
listened to hill-billies most of our 
lives. Dinner together as guests of 
the Stock-yards, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Garner Advertising 
Agency and of Washington Uni- 
versity made us feel welcome in 
St. Louis as Danforth Fellows. We 
were guests of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce one afternoon in 
a tour of the city and its main fea- 
tures. We saw Lindberg’s trophies 
at the Jefferson Memorial, Forest 
Park and its zoo, and the St. Louis 
airport. At the airport we stood be- 
side the radio operator and heard 
her talking to pilots in airplanes out 
of sight and heard them answer as 
she guided them in safely on the 
landing strips. We studied weather 
observations and watched the oper- 
ators of flight schedules keeping 
planes at correct altitudes and lati- 
tudes so they could take advantage 
of weather conditions, and to pre- 
vent them from colliding or becom- 
ing confused in the air. 

At the end of two weeks we hand- 
ed our notebooks in and headed for 
Chicago and Shelby, Michigan, to 
spend two weeks at Camp Mini- 
wanca with three hundred and fifty 
boys from all parts of this country, 
Canada and Iceland. At camp we 
had classes on topics such as: Life’s 
Essentials, Christian Ethics, the Art 
of Creative Living, Horizons, Four- 
fold Living, and Bible study. Lec- 
turers such as Dr. T. Z. Koo from 
China, Dr. Lowe, a pastor from 
one of our largest churches, Dr. 
Hutchings, the former President of 
Berea College, Miss Seabury, a 
world traveler, Mr. W. H. Danforth 


and many others shared their 
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knowledge, experiences and philos- 
ophy with us in classes and around 
the camp. The second day we were 
given an examination to determine 
if we were in balance on the four 
sides of life—mental, social, physical 
and religious—and then had inter- 
views to see how our lives could be- 
come fuller in the sides we were 
weak on. 

Each morning after flag raising 
and a dip in Lake Michigan, we had 
a quiet meditation period until 
breakfast and then classes and the 
sports recreational meets. After 
lunch we had more classes and ath- 
letic games with free time for swim- 
ming or boating. In the evening 
after dinner we climbed the twist- 
ing trail to Vesper Dune and had 
vesper services as the sun slipped 
out of sight beyond Lake Michigan. 

Nineteen of us Danforth Fellows 
met, lived and worked together for 
four weeks and then parted with a 
fuller understanding of the world we 
live in, thus prepared to give to the 
world some of what we have re- 
ceived from it. 

Friends, can you describe the 
brilliant colors of a sunset so that 
I can receive the sensations you re- 
ceived? No, the full feelings cannot 
be portrayed by mere words and 
that is true of my experience on the 
Danforth Agricultural Fellowship. 

Juniors and Freshmen, I dare 
you to win the 1946 Danforth Fel- 
lowships at Cornell. You will have 
the most stimulating and broaden- 
ing experience of your college train- 
ing. a 
PRISCILLA ALDEN 

(Continued from page 8) 

Along with the new energy ex- 
hibited by this year’s freshmen, 
Priscilla feels that the atmosphere 
is more relaxed; campus activities 
are being emphasized, and that 
Cornell is again becoming the Uni- 
versity of her Freshman year. 

To become a community leader 
and intelligent homemaker, is Pris- 
cilla’s vocational ambition. With 
the experience acquired in the 


varied offices she has so capably 
handled, and her background of 
Home Economics, we’ve no doubt 
Priscilla Alden will do as well after 
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People Werth Knowing 
(Continued from page 8) 


recognized Lew as an outstanding 
student and initiated him in the 
Spring of 42. He has gone on to 
become Censor, and now is Chan- 
cellor of the House. 

Lew has been active in the 4-H 
club, Ho-Nun-De-Kah, and _ the 
Roundup Club. In the spring of °41 
he won first prize in the general 
livestock judging contest and in the 
fall of °42 went to Baltimore as a 
member of the college livestock 
judging team. In the Spring of ’42 
he was elected vice-president of the 
Roundup Club and elected presi- 
dent the following year. Also in °43 
he became president of Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah. 

Just as he was needed most on 
campus Lew was drafted in May 
°43. After six months in the service 
he was honorably discharged be- 
cause he was needed to manage his 
father’s farm. 

Now that the war is over Lew- 
ellyn Mix is back at Cornell finish- 
ing up his work in his major, An. 
Hus. He has rolled up his sleeves 
and gone to work helping to reor- 
ganize the Roundup Club and re- 
open Alpha Zeta. He is a represen- 
tative on Ag-Domecon and expects 
to revive Ho-Nun-De-Kah. Besides 
this he is doing experimental work 
for the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment. ——— 

A LASTING MEMORIAL 

The Carl E. Ladd memorial com- 
mittee is inviting all farmers and 
others interested in providing an 
opportunity for worthy farm boys 
and girls to contribute to the $100,- 
000 scholarship fund which will be 
established as a lasting memorial 
to the late Carl E. Ladd, former 
dean of the Agricultural College. 

Almost $20,000 has been raised 
already. Each $5,000 will be in- 
vested so that it will earn $200 a 
year, and this sum will be made 
available to a farm boy on the basis 
of promise of leadership, need, and 
academic standing. 


graduation as she has done during 
her stay at Cornell. 
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Many a wife or daughter has taken over 


emergency. A 12-year-old Maryland girl 
won the heart of the nation when she 
“manned” the home farm alone, while 
her father was overseas. 


The power that made it possible is worth a second look. 
Gone is the tiring armwork of the past, and in its place the 
comfort, ease and smoothness of power control. This farm 
gitl operated an Allis-Chalmers tractor which, like the new 
Model C pictured here, uses hydraulic control to raise and 
lower implements at a finger’s touch. 

Foremost in Allis-Chalmers’ planning for the family farm is 
equipment which can be operated by one man, eliminating out- 
side “crew” help. Power-controlled implements are a major step 
in this direction. Equipment like the new Model C Tractor 
and companion implements with hydraulic control can go far 
to make the family farm free, independent and prosperous. . . 
the cornerstone of a busy and prosperous America. 
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the tractor controls in recent times of 


TRACTOR DIVISION es 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 

























HYDRAULIC LIFT plus 


DUAL DEPTH CONTROL 


Here’s a control that really controls 
the last word in a hydraulic system. At 
a touch of your fingers, it lifts and low- 
ers implements to the exact depth you 
select. Handy dual levers gauge the 
depth of right and left gangs — inde- 
pendently and accurately. You can 
vary the depth of either gang to follow 
the contour of the ground as easily as 
a pilot banks his plane. 



































ALPHA ZETA 


Alpha Zeta, the honorary agricul- 
tural fraternity, is again open after 
being closed for nearly two and a 
half years. The Cornell Chapter of 
“AZ” was formed in June, 1901, 
and the present house on Thurston 
Avenue was purchased in 1906 by 
the Alpha Zeta Corporation. In 
1942 it was necessary to close the 
house because most of the mem- 
bers were in the armed services. 

Lew Mix, Norm Allen, Clyde 
Hart, Carl Almquist, and Carl 
Yonker are the five former active 
members who are back on the Ag. 
Campus this fall and have helped 
to re-establish the fraternity. Norm 
is House Manager and Lew is 
Chancellor. Several men from Alpha 
Zeta Chapters in other colleges are 
living at the house while attending 
Cornell, and the rest of the house 
has been filled up with non-mem- 
bers and four AGR men whose 
house is still being used as a girls’ 
dorm. Milton Asdit and Donald 
Hartnett have been pledged by 
the House. 
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The Alpha Zeta Fraternity House 


HOME EC CLUB 


On November 20 the first meet- 
ing of the Home Economics Club 
was held in the Student Lounge of 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. 

The officers — Helen Allmuth, 
President, Lois Datthyn, Vice- 
President, Marian Cousins, Treas- 
urer, Laurraine Warfield, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Vivian 
Ruckle, Recording Secretary; com- 
mittee heads— Publicity, Ellen 
Fleming, Service, Janet Kirk, Tea, 
Rose Fortune and Assistant Social 
Chairman, Jean Davis and advisor, 
Miss Cameron, were all presented 
to the Freshmen. 

Plans for the Ag-Domecon group 
were discussed, and Jan Powell was 
elected to the planning committee 
that will be the nucleus of the 
group. Freshmen were given a 
chance to sign up for the various 
committees in order that they may 
help to make the year’s activities a 
success. 

The girls will sponsor a Faculty- 
Student Party on December 20, 
and they will play a large part in 
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Home Week in 
March. Other plans, for a meeting 
of the Future Homemakers of 
America and a meeting of the Col- 
lege Clubs of Home Economics, are 
as yet tentative. 


the Farm and 


ROUNDUP REORGANIZED 


Thirty students met in Wing 
Hall November 19 to elect officers 
and plan the program of the Round 
Up Club for the coming year. Offi- 
cers elected are President, Lewellyn 
Mix; Vice President, Carl Yonkers, 
Secretary, Carl Almquist; Treas- 
urer, Elwyn Irving; Agr. Domecon 
Representative, Malcolm MacDon- 
ald. John Willman is still faculty 
advisor. 

Already planned for this year are 
a students’ Livestock Judging Con- 
test each term, a students’ dairy 
cattle judging contest each term, a 
banquet next spring, and speakers 
and movies in the animal husban- 
dry field during the regular meeting 
nights. 
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A Yriend of Yours ? 


The *45 DomEcons have done 
themselves proud in the months 
since their graduation. Some have 
married and plan to use what they 
have learned here on the hill in 
helping to build a better America; 
some have entered the business 
world to make their mark on our 
civilization; and some have done 


both. 


Those girls who have elected to 
earn their own living seen to have 
considered food a pretty safe 
gamble. Carol Skaer is now super- 
visor of the ‘Snack Bar’ at Wm. 
Hangerer’s in Buffalo. . . . Eastman 
Kodak is employing two of the June 
grads—Helene Lingel as assistant 
dietitian in their camera works 
cafeteria, and Louise Schermerhorn 
as an apprentice in the nutrition 
department. Jacqueline Dewey is 
also working in northern New 
York, at Dunkirk, as an assistant 
in the Commissary Department of 


the Cease Lunch System. . . . Eloise 
Shapero is a junior dietitian at the 
Consumers’ Cooperative Irving 


Palace Cafeteria in New York City. 


Beatrice Harper is continuing her 
studies by taking a student train- 
ing course under Stouffer’s, a Cleve- 
land chain of restaurants. . . . Two 
other Cornellians are studying fur- 
ther at Johns Hopkins. Judith Gold, 
taking an Army course for student 
dietitians has Marian Moulton for 
a classmate. . . . Several of the girls 
are getting further work in hospitals 
—Shirley Hughes at Henry Ford 
Hospital in Deteroit, Helen Mur- 
phy at the New York Hospital and 


THRIVE ON ROUGHAGE 


Because of their greater feed capacity, Holstein 
cows are able to consume larger amounts of cheap 
home-grown roughage 
and thus make greater | FREE 
profit for their owners. | 11 ysTRATED 
The easy keeping Hol- yo 
stein is favored by the | syncing MAN- 
oe 
t HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN 


men who figure costs. 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex308! 





Gertrude Pless at the University of 
Michigan Hospital. 


Dorothy Benjamin, a February 
graduate, is doing work in the test 
kitchens of Best Foods, Inc... . 
Sylvia Siegel has also gone to work 
for a large food concern, the Beech 
Nut Company in New Jersey, as a 
member of the Foods Promotion 
staff. 

Three of the girls have positions 
in different schools. Helen Cud- 
worth is dietitian of Morrow Hall 
at Fairmount State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Fairmount, Va. Elizabeth 
Hopkins has assumed the duties of 
Assistant Director of Residential 
Halls at Vassar, and Marjory Stein- 
metz is Assistant Dietitian at Briar- 
cliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, New York. 


Deborah Personius is now en- 
gaged in research work with the 
Fant Milling Company in Texas. 
Her work is on research and promo- 
tion of frozen doughs, a completely 
new field... . Anita Hansen is doing 
research work with the H. C. Derby 
Co. of Philadelphia in the test kit- 
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chen. Her sister, Florence, is with 
E. Foreman’s in Rochester taking 
executive training in merchandising. 


Chemical research has interested 
Dorothy Kent who is employed by 
Lever Brothers’ Co. of Cambridge, 
Mass... . Jean Herr is with the At- 
lantic Refining Co... . Jean Krause 
Thompson has combined journal- 
ism and chemistry to become a 
technical writer in the plastics de- 
velopment department of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in Cleveland. 


Mary Elizabeth Marzolf and 
Ernestine Rowland are taking a 
twelve-month course at the Phila- 
delphia School of Occupational 
Therapy. . . . Harriet Pomerence 
has entered this same field Vocal 
Rehabilitation Advisement Divi- 
sion of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Philadelphia. She is now do- 
ing testing work. 


The beckoning finger of exten- 
sion work has attracted the atten- 
tion of Joyce Burke who is now 
Home Management Supervisor of 
the Farm Security Administration 
of Oneida. . . . Evelyn Call has also 
been drawn into the same field, as 
Assistant Home Demonstration 
Agent of Otsego County. ... 


‘Viola Feldman has a position as 
Assistant with the National Adver- 
tising Service in New York City. 


Cornell Christmas Cards 


Your name imprinted $1.00 per doz. 


Choice of scenes: 


Goldwin Smith 


Sage Chapel 


Willard Straight Hall 
Triphammer Falls 
Cascadilla Falls 
Library Tower 

War Memorial 
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Former Student Notes 


"36 

Dick Hammon, according to the 
latest report, holds the position of 
Manager of the South Side Coop 
Store at Bel Air, Maryland. 

Robert Bochlecke has been re- 
cently discharged. 

Gordon M. Cairns left the Uni- 
versity of Maine in August to be- 
come head of the Animal Husban- 
dry Department in Maryland, 
which position was formerly held 
by Professor Turk of the Cornell 
Animal Husbandry Dept. Back 
home are two children, a boy and a 
girl. His wife is the former Ruth 
Sharpe. 

"38 

Lyle Wicks left Farmingdale in 
April, 1945 to operate his home 
dairy farm at Oxboro, N. Y. He and 
his wife have two children, a boy 
and a girl. 

Edwin J. Weatherby is Manager 
of the Artificial Breeding Associa- 
tion at Sussex, N. Y. He is married 
and the latest report tells us of one 


child born this fall. 

Jerry Posto, formerly in the Soil 
Conservation, U.S.P.A., entered the 
Navy in 1942. He 
served as a photographic intelli- 
gence officer aboard an_air-craft 
carrier. Posto was engaged in the 
invasions of Kwojolein Saipan, Tir- 
rian, Guam, Peleiu, Leyte, Luzon, 
Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. Also, he 
was in the first and second battles 
in the waters of the Philippines and 
other raids, including the two on 
Tokyo. He became eligible for dis- 
charge on November Ist; the dis- 
charge was effected on November 
2nd; and he entered Cornell Grad- 
uate School on November 3rd. He 
is working for his master’s in Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


November, 


J. T. Kangas, managing editor of 
The Cornell Countryman in 1937, 
is now associate professor and does 
agricultural information work at the 
University of Maryland in College 
Park, Md., having started in Sep- 





tember, 1945. His experiences in- 
clude some time spent on traveling 
research; Associate Extension Edi- 
tor in New Hampshire, 1940; in 
Cornell again doing work in 1942; 
and working in the Regional Office 
of the U.S.C.A. in New York City 
in 1944. 
°39 

Abraham, formerly a 
technical sergeant in the infantry 
in the European Middle East thea- 
ter, has become a copy writer for 
the Agricultural Advertising and 
Research Agency located in Ithaca. 
Prior to his four years in the Army, 
he was with the De La Mare Pub- 
lishing Company in New York 
City. “Doc” was a recent visitor to 
the Countryman office. You may 
remember his article “Farming 
Somewhere in Africa” in the No- 
member, 1943 CouNTRYMAN which 
he wrote when he was stationed in 


North Africa. 

James L. White, who received his 
Ph.D here in bacteriology, is now 
in charge of the Chemical Labora- 
tories in the Borden Company at 
Antwerp, New York. 


George 


Chester Freeman, editor of the 
CouNTRYMAN in 1939, received his 
master’s in Agricultural Economics 
in 1940. He served as Assistant 
County Agent of Cayuga County 
and in the New York State Dept. 
of Commerce in Albany in 1941. In 
April, 1943 he entered the Army 
Air Corps and flew a B-29 as pilot 
in Tinian. Freeman also completed 
21 missions over Japan. He return- 
ed to the States in October, 1945 
and soon became assistant professor 
in Extension Teaching here on the 


Hill. 

Donald Dewey did Research and 
Extension work in vegetable crops 
in Wyoming. From there he went 
into the Armament section of the 
air force and saw service in India 
and in the Marianas. Latest 
rumors indicate he should be on 
the way home. 
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Donald Nesbitt, discharged from 
the Army, is now setting up house- 
keeping in Albion on his father’s 
farm. 

A son, Stephen George Warren, 
was born September 20, 1945 to 
Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Warren. Mrs. 
Warren is the former Anne Tusek. 

Henry Stachniewicz, Major in 
the Army Air Corps, is stationed at 
Hondo Field, Texas, as supervisor 
of navigation instruments. 

"41 

On October 25, 1945, a son, 
Hugh Allen, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Burt Markham, both of the 
class of ’41. Mrs. Markham is the 
former Melrose Marroit. 

Loyde Tracy is farming at home 
in Massena, N. Y. 

"43 

Lucian Freeman is now Associ- 
ate County Agent in Onondoga 
County, New York. 

Louise Miller is now Mrs. Virgel 
Phelps. She and her husband are 
raising sheep in their farm. 

Norton Siper has married Zelda 
Mullen, also of the class of *43 in 
May, 1943. Lately, he has pur- 
chased his father’s farm at Gov- 
ernour, N. Y. 

William Pendergast is the Coun- 
ty Agriculture Agent for the St. 
Lawrence Company. 

George Harris Wilcox married 
Wanda Almquist of the same class 
in March, 1945. He is now teaching 
agriculture part time in Bergen be- 
sides farming and auctioneering. 

°43 

Arthur Masters, now out of the 
Air Force, is working for his mas- 
ter’s in Rural Education. 

Helen Fulkerson, treasurer of the 
CouNTRYMAN in 743, is presently 
employed by the Du Pont Com- 
pany as a Junior Engineer at Rem- 
ington Arms Company in Ilion, 
New York. 

Ruth Chopin is a Home Demon- 
stration Agent in Wayne, Colo. 

"44 

Clyde Hart, who left Cornell in 
the spring of 1943, became a navi- 
gator at a B-24 base in Italy until 
end of the war. This will be his last 
year at Cornell. 
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Rita Schoff is back teaching 
Home Economics in the Bath Cen- 
tral School again this year. 

Shirley Carr, associate editor of 
the CoUNTRYMAN in 1944, is with 


The Cornell Countryman 


Just around 


Al Fontana 
Shoe Repair Shop 


the corner, 


O the St. Lawrence Company. & up Dryden 
. Steve Putnam is an agent with —_ eo 
the Associated Company in Ni- 
n agara Falls, N. Y. He is supervising Collegetown . . . . 
t the fruits department. Conserve your shoes. 
r "45 


Pfc. Walter Henry is with the 
3rd Attachment Bombardier Group 
at Atsugi Air Field, Japan. His pres- 
ent address is APO 328, % Post- 


master, San Francisco, Calif. 


COMPETS 

The following Ag and Home 
Ec’ers are compets on the Coun- 
TRYMAN staff. Watch for these 


Keep them in 
good repair. 


For the best dinner 
on the hill! 
New Shoes 
Complete line laces, 
polishes, leather goods. 











names in our staff box soon! 
Herbert McCumber Mille Ribakoff 
Ruth Mellenbacher June Kaplan 
Sylvia Alessandrini John Sterling 
Joan Dahlberg Bud Stanton 
Freda Dworkin Saul Parker 
Jean Courtney Betty Day 
Cynthia Foster Jean Kahles 
Leonard Cohen 








JOHNNY’S 
COFFEE SHOP 


202 Dryden Road, Ithaca 


401 Eddy St. 


Near Campus Gate 





















Christmas at the Co-op 





The 


This is the Christmas we have been waiting Norton 
for—the first post-war Christmas. There are lots Printing 
of Christmas gifts which you haven't seen for 
several years, awaiting your selection at the Company 


Co-op. 


And of course there is our usual big display 
of Christmas Cards including the popular Cornell 
Christmas Cards at only 50c per dozen. Imprint- 
ing service too at modest cost. 


— 


DROP IN TODAY ! 


rer eT ese 


317 East State Street 
Ithaca, New York 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Farmers Look Ahead 


(Continued from page 3) 

should work toward improving the 
palatability, quality, and nutritive 
value of fresh milk and cream, fresh 
eggs, fruits and vegetables, and 
other choice foods raised in the 
northeast. If public funds are to be 
used to support agricultural prices, 
use them to make possible an ade- 
quate diet for the low income 
groups in the interests of good 
health. 

The current about 
post-war farm surpluses seems not 


to be justified. The average per 


pessimism 


capita food production over the 
next five years is likely to be below 
the levels of recent war years. The 
difficult problem is to adjust pro- 
duction of some products that were 
greatly expanded in wartime, such 
as potatoes, canning crops, eggs 
and poultry. Milk is less serious; 
there was only a six per cent in- 
crease in the number of cows in 
New York state. 

Increased efficiency of farm pro- 
duction, especially labor efficiency, 
will be a major problem in post war 
years, and 1s the second point in a 
northeastern farm program. It will 
be necessary to increase the output 
per man by greater use of power 
and machinery and by careful man- 
agement and planning to minimize 
unproductive effort while maintain- 
ing high yields. 

Third, we should support sound 
cooperatives to help solve problems 
of marketing and production. The 
vital producer interest is in getting 
the best possible product to con- 
sumers at the lowest cost. 


The ability of family farms to 
compete and to continue as the 
dominant force in agriculture de- 
pends largely on publicly-supported 
agricultural research, free public 
education and efficient cooperative 
businesses to give equality of op- 
portunity with corporations to 
family farms in marketing and pur- 
chasing. 


Fourth, farmers should keep 
debts at a safe level and continue 
to build financial reserves in gov- 


ernment bonds. This is not a good 
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time to start farming for those who 
must go heavily in debt. North- 
eastern farm values fluctuate less 
violently than those of the West, 
but still caused plenty of grief after 
World War I. 

Fifth point in the program is to 
make farming attractive enough to 
keep an adequate number of the 
ablest young people on the farms 
for food production. We need to 
modernize farm homes and improve 
other buildings; to use land wisely; 
to shorten moderately the hours 
of work and use leisure time wisely; 
and to have public programs that 
will give farm people educational, 
health, and facilities 
comparable to those in cities. 


recreational 


The best opportunity for farm 
people in postwar years as in the 
past is in continuing to help pro- 
duce a bigger national pie to be di- 
vided fairly rather than in trying 
to get the biggest piece. 


MORE ABOUT “POSTWAR HOMES” 


For the average housewife who 
spends nine and one-half years of 
her life just cooking meals and who 
washes 26,280 dishes a year—and 
for her husband who willingly or 
unwillingly helps—electrical appli- 
ances expected to come into gen- 
eral use will be a real boon, the 
Home Planners’ Institute of Phila- 
delphia was told recently. 

Some items, fully developed and 
tested, will be on the market fairly 
soon. Among these will be the Pre- 
cipitron, electrostatic air cleaner 
which takes between 85 and 90 per 
cent of all dust and dirt from the 
air of a home; home freezer units 
which will keep vegetables and 
meats for long periods of time; the 
laundromat, fully automatic wash- 
ing machine; electric clothes driers; 
numerous types of fluorescent 
lights, and “black light” for bring- 
ing out color schemes in the home. 


The New Gadget 


Warner did the shopping for his 
mother after finishing his egg route. 
One morning, after buying grocer- 
ies, he entered the local dry goods 
store to get what appeared to be, 
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from his mother’s list, a_ girdle 
lifter. 

The puzzled male store owner, in 
desperation, finally called his sales 
woman. After some deciphering she 
suggested that the wanted item was 
a griddle lifter. Blushing, Warner 
promptly left for the hardware 
store. 


FORMER STUDENT NOTES 
(Continued from page 15) 


has entered this same field, Vocal 
Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Philadelphia. She is now do- 
ing testing work. 


Advisement 


The beckoning finger of exten- 
sion work has attracted the atten- 
tion of Joyce Burke who is now 
Home Management Supervisor of 
the Farm Security Administration 
of Oneida. . . . Evelyn Call has also 
been drawn into the same field, as 
Assistant Home Demonstration 
Agent of Otsego County.... 

Viola Feldman has a position as 
Assistant with the National Adver- 
tising Service in New York City. 
... Helen Claflin is an Assistant in 
the Art Department of Amos Par- 
rish and Co. in New York City... . 
Shirley assistant 
teacher at a nursery school in Tow- 
son, Md.... 

On the first of September Ger- 
trude Botsford became Mrs. Charles 
Moseley. . . . Gay Ruckabrelle is 


married to Phillip Liebig, a veterin- 


Husson is an 


arian... . Sarah Leiby, who married 
Walter J. Hickey (a former V-12 
student) on October 20, expects to 
return to Ithaca while her husband 
finishes his education. 

"45 

Elizabeth A. Hopkins of Buffalo, 
New York, is now employed by 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, as assistant director of halls. 

Harriet Pflaum is working in the 
Home Service Department of the 
Rochester Electric and Gas Corpo- 
ration in Rochester. 

Charles G. Larson recently re- 
ceived his commission as ensign in 
a graduation ceremony at the Co- 
lumbia University Midshipman 
School. 
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GENERAL 


Housing A New Industry 
Electronics, always just around 
the corner before the war, is now 
full grown. During the war itself 
it was almost a million-dollar-a- 
day business at General Electric. 


RESEARCH AND EN 


ING KEEP 


ELECTRI S AHEAD 


Now G.E. has begun construction 
of ‘‘Electronics Park” at Syracuse, 
New York, a 155-acre plant that 
will build television receivers, 
commercial radar, and frequency 
modulation radio for peacetime. 
Laid out like a college campus, 





this plant will have every modern 
facility for the design, development, 
and manufacture of electronics 
products. The men who work there 
will be part of one of the greatest 
industries to turn from war to 
peace. 








Peacetime Radar 

The first practical application of 
wartime radar is the G-E ‘‘Elec- 
tronic Navigator.”’ This will revolu- 
tionize “thick weather”’ navigation, 
providing the mariner with an in- 
strument to plot a safe course, even 
through darkness, fog, smoke, or 
rain. Radar waves sent out from 
the ship’s antenna can travel with 
the speed of light—in a millionth 
of a second make a round trip 
to an object 200 yards away. The 


pilot can tell, not only his own 
position but that of the other ships, 
buoys, lighthouses, and land around 
him. 

Television As A Career 

Today nine television stations 
are operating throughout the coun- 
try; one of these, WRGB, is 
owned and operated by General 
Electric. G.E.’s electronic engineers 
predict that by 1950 there will be 
150 stations serving over 67 mil- 
lion people. 

A television studio includes all 
equipment which is now part of a 
regular broadcasting studio, be- 
sides much more apparatus to 
take the pictures and allow them 


to be broadcast. The maintenance 
of this apparatus affords a great 
opportunity for the technically- 
trained men with a knowledge of 
basic principles of electrical engi- 
neering, electronics, and radar. 

As electronics grows and branches 
into even more fields, the demand 
for trained personnel will increase. 





The best investment in the world is in this country's future. Keep all the Bonds you Buy. 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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Up To Us 


AGRICULTURAL AND HOMEMAKING CENTER 


I’ve thrown away $35.00. Since I came to Cornell 
I have paid five dollars every term for the use of the 
facilities of Willard Straight Hall—every student has 
done the same. When I was a Freshman I went to one 
crowded open house in the Memorial Room. During 
my sophomore year I had a haircut in the Straight 
Barber Shop. The rest of the time I just stayed on 
the upper Campus and enjoyed the friendship of Home 
Ec and Ag students. There wasn’t any place we could 
meet and relax, no building we could call our own, and 
so it was hard for us to meet other students outside 
of the classrooms. 

The 4-H, Grange, and other Ag and Home Ec or- 
ganizations have been handicapped by not having a 
regular meeting room without having to pay for the 
privilege of using it. 

Transfer students from other colleges are disap- 
pointed in Cornell because on other campuses there is 
a feeling of friendship and pride which is lacking at 
Cornell. 

In New York State, farm boys and girls are told 
how wonderful our colleges are and how much thev can 
offer them after high school. These young people are 
interested in Cornell and want to know what Cornell is 
like and what it is doing. Future Farmer chapters, 
Young Homemakers, 4-H clubs, Granges and other 
eroups want to come to Cornell and see for themselves. 
A trip to Cornell would be the high light in their high 
school experiences and it would promote understandine 
and good will for our agricultural and home economic 
colleges. 

Leaders of these boys and girls are hesitant in 
bringing boys and girls to Cornell because they have 
to find rooms for them downtown somewhere and then 
have to chase all over trying to keen them together. 

The colleges have conferences scheduled almost con- 
tinuously. People come in from all over the world to 
study new developments and research. They have 
trouble finding rooms to stay in and the program 
committees have trouble finding rooms for meetings. 

A solution to all these problems is a building that 
has the facilities for meeting rooms, campus club offices, 
a recreational floor, a kitchen for special dinners and 
parties, and dormitories and sleeping rooms for visitors 
to Cornell. 

Such a building will give us pride in agriculture 
and homemaking. It can stablize our campus club so- 
ciety. It can teach us to cooperate in a democratic 
way. It can create a friendly attitude on campus by 
having students meet each other away from the class- 
rooms. It can show New York State farm people that 
we want them to visit Cornell by providing a place 
for them to stay and meet in at a reasonable rate. It 
can become the agricultural center of New York State. 


We need such a building and we can have it. Other 
states have them and they are no better than New 
York. Money is no problem when we start working 
for something together. 

4-H’ers, Future Farmers, Grangers, Homemakers, 
Farm and Home Bureau members, campus organiza- 
tions, youth groups and leaders if you can see the need 
and value of such a building, talk about it, write about 
it, let everyone know. Obstacles melt before numbers. 
Together we can build a building at Cornell that will 
serve us all. . 


W. B. 


IF THE SHOE FITS, PUT IT ON 


Do you remember that line in which you stood the 
other day? And the way your pal behind you spoke 
in a rather uncomplimentary tone about the other fel- 
low in your house? Rather embarrassing, wasn’t it, to 
turn around and find the third party standing silently 
there. 

We all do that a lot of times . . . speak derisively of 
some person, group, or activity with which we are 
unacquainted. “The Council—why that’s not doing 
any good—yjust a lot of dopes running it.” Isn’t that 
a familiar phrase? 

If the shoe fits, put it on. How about getting into 
that organization or activity you ridiculed yesterday. 
If there is something wrong or outmoded in the group 
you sneered at, why not inject your new rich blood 





and terrific personality into it? Lots of folks can talk 
can you do? 


J. W. 


1,945 YEARS OLD 


The other night 1 went to a birthday party for a 
friend of mine. He was 87, and all his friends had come 
to celebrate what he had accomplished during his life. 
We saw in him tke wisdom and knowledge of a man 
87 years old. We did not consider him the helpless in- 
fant which started its life in 1858. 

On December 25th we celebrate the birthday of 
Jesus Christ. We tell stories of the baby in the manger 
and sing songs of holiness and peace. We honor his 
birth, but never stop to consider the great accomplish- 
ments that have come through his work on earth. Who 
else’s advice and examples have been so carefully and 
fruitfully followed for so many years? 

God’s holy purposes unfold throughout a_ vast 
eternity. 


W. B. 
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BOYER HOTEL 


Rooms and Dining Facilities 


ICE CREAM 


A Nutritious, Healthful Food 


for All Occasions We cater to Special Parties 


635 W. State St. Phone 2835 


Special attention to Ice Cream orders for 


Meetings, Fraternities, Sororities, Concessions, 


Dinners, Dances or Parties. Hire a Taxi 


Meet your train in Syracuse, Binghamton, 


Auburn, Elmira, Owego. 


Purity Ice Cream Co. KRESGE’S TAXI 


218 First St., Ithaca. Phone 2248 Dial 9500 


Cooperation is working together for the benefit sound busi- 
ness pays of all earnings to its owners. A Co-op Store is owned 
by its members. Earnings are distributed to customers through 
patronage refunds. 

The Co-op Food Store has paid 220 patronage dividends 
during the last two years. 


Fraternities and Sororities 


An opportunity to save money and get high quality in a full 
line of meats, fruits, vegetables and groceries. 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


213 S. Fulton St. Phone 2612 





EN; 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE FARMALL SYSTEM...FOR FARM PRODUCTION 


Now comes 1946, and a full cycle 
of the seasons, without war. ... 
Agriculture enters a peaceful fu- 
ture and every farmer is busy with 
his postwar plans. 


International Harvester is free 
now to re-equip the farmer with 
trucks and tractors. We are build- 
ing them as fast as materials and 
conditions permit. 


Now the farmer can figure a new 
International Truck into his plans 
—the handsome light- or medium- 
duty favorite—the famous “all- 
truck” truck, loaded with power. 
International has built trucks for 
nearly 40 years... trucks of rug- 
ged quality ... trucks with unfail- 


ing capacity for harder service. 


The new Internationals are 
better than ever, with many excep- 
tional features of design and con- 
struction. Farmers will find econ- 
omy here —economy in perform- 
ance—economy in lasting, trouble- 
free life. 


Look to the famous Green Dia- 
mond Engine—exclusively Inter- 
national. Look to the truck that’s 
quality throughout. The Interna- 
tional Dealer or Branch is new 
truck headquarters, as well as the 
place to go for maintenance and 
service on any veteran Interna- 
tional that still has years to go. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


LISTEN TO “HARVEST OF STARS’ EVERY SUNDAY! 


Symbol of Service to 
Postwar Agriculture 


THE FARMALL SYSTEM! 


“FARMALL” is the most important word 
in the world of farm power. For 22 years 
newer and better Sarmalls have set the 
pace in farm production. Now these fa- 
mous red, streamlined, all-purpose go- 
getters are coming off the assembly lines 
as fast as men and management can turn 
them out. 


The “FARMALL SYSTEM” is geared to 
‘46. Farmalls come in sizes for every 
farmer's need, with a wonderful line-up 
of Farmall equipment for fast, efficient 
1-man operation. It will take a long time 
to supply everybody. Farmers who want 
to make sure of theirs in time are urged to 
keep in close touch with the International 
Harvester Dealer. 


BUY—AND KEEP—VICTORY BONDS 


2 P.M. EASTERN TIME, YOUR NBC STATION 


INTERNATIONAL aS A 





